CHAPTER IX

Afghans, Zulus, Floods

IF Lord Beaconsfield had held a General Election on the
morrow of the Congress of Berlin, he could have assured
himself six more years of power. But Parliament had still
two years of life; it was faithful; and the Cabinet resolved
to let it die a natural death. This was showing too much
trust in the favours of Destiny. A country soon tires of the
glories it has wrought; it should be consulted at the hour
when one is smiled upon.

A few weeks after the triumph, the distant sky grew
somewhat overcast.   The Russians had long been carrying
on a flirtation with the Amir of Afghanistan, whose moun-
tainous domains command the northern gateways of India.
In full accord with the Amir, they had dispatched a mission
to his capital, Kabul, a success which roused the jealousy
of Lord Lytton, the Viceroy of India.   For this post the
Prime Minister had chosen the son of his friend, Bulwer, as
a man of imagination, ambition, and strong will.   Events
showed that Bulwer had too much of all these qualities.
Against the advice of the Chief, who strove hard to obtain
by friendly negotiations the withdrawal of the mission, he
took it on his own initiative to send an English mission up to
Kabul.   The Amir stopped Lytton's envoys at the entry to
Afghan territory, and Beaconsfield suddenly found himself
forced either to bow shamefacedly before a small barbarian
potentate, or to wage a dangerous war.  He was very much
irritated: "When a viceroy or a commander-in-chief disobey
orders, they ought at least to be certain of success."  Once
again Gladstone and his friends raised the cry of an unjust